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looking dubiously at his father who was striding up
and down the great gloomy official apartment with his
hands clasped behind his back. " If I did not realise
it," was Stresemann's answer, " I should not feel so
cheerful; I was not meant to hold a sinecure. But
don't you worry; all will be well."

And yet the popular belief in the unlucky number
was to be justified against Stresemann's private
superstition.

From the very first the new Chancellor was involved
in a vortex of people and events, of claims and re-
sponsibilities, misfortunes and misunderstandings,
that would have completely crushed a less resilient
character. Since the former Radziwill Palace in the
Wilhelmstrasse had served as the Chancellor's official
residence, that peaceful house had never known such
an invasion; it was quite beyond the capacity of that
decorous establishment and its staff of dignified
servants. All the journalists in Berlin, all the repre-
sentatives of great foreign newspapers, were suddenly
on the spot, just as in times when some great sensation
was in the air. Politicians and industrial magnates,
party officials, colleagues of his later years, friends of
his early youth, suddenly demanded interviews of
the new Chancellor, appeared with schemes and advice,
with requests and offers of help, or merely with the
intention of reminding him of thek existence. Every-
one felt dimly that here was no mere symbol of office,
but a man who could take decisions, and all felt it
to be their duty to do their best to help him and keep
him well informed, or simply to be near at hand when
great events were taking place. The cloistered peace
of those reception rooms was rudely shattered. The